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Commuter Students: 


Paradox on Wheels 


Why do they travel so far to take so little? 


By Eddie Iwata 


hy am I in college?” asks Larry Hubbard, a Cal 

State Long Beach senior and former commuter. 

“Is it just to get through books and attend lectures? 

I am here to exchange intellectually as well as socially, but 

there is a lack of this. People can share their experiences and 
ideas with one another, but I see so little of it.” 

These are probing and thoughtful questions—characteris- 
tics many educators and researchers find uncommon to a 
large number of today’s college and university commuter 
students. Commuters, especially those still living at home 
under the wings of their parents, are in many instances a 
disadvantaged breed with distinctive traits, special problems, 
and needs which are not fully recognized or met. 


Who are these commuters and what are their unique 
problems? Are their educational and institutional needs being 
sufficiently met? Questions like these persist and are a 
challenge to faculty, administrators and students alike. 


“This university,” declares Athletic Director Perry Moore, 
“takes a backseat to no one.” 

A bit overzealous, but in good part true. Perched on a hill 
that the Gabrielino Indians called Puvunga, ‘“‘the place of the 
crowd,’ CSULB boasts the largest student (33,000) and 
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faculty (1,800) population in the state system, over sixty 
academic departments and strong, vocation-oriented pro- 
grams in business, fine arts, engineering, industrial education 
(the largest in California), criminology (the leading program 
in the West) and health-related fields. 

Cal State Long Beach has another distinguishing charac- 
teristic: it is a commuter university at its absolute. Since only 
868 dormitory accommodations exist on campus (400 in a 
privately-owned, off-campus hall) , 97 percent of the students 
make the daily trek to school by car, bus or bicycle. 

They weave their way along surface streets and flood local 
freeways in such substantial numbers that, according to the 
Highway Patrol, the early morning traffic flow is noticeably 
affected and there is a slight, corresponding rise in the 
number of citations and accidents. And yet commuting is a 
surprisingly streamlined process. The highway arteries feed 
the campus-heart regularly, and four class-beats later the 
university pumps the commuter cells back to their domestic 
sources three to five days a week, thirty weeks a year. 

Traveling so permeates a commuter’s makeup that it is 
incorporated into his lifestyle, an act as natural and necessary 
as eating and sleeping. Even extreme distances do not seem 
impractical. One former student, a middle-aged woman, 
fared regularly from the San Fernando Valley to an 8 o’clock 
class by bus, a torturous route of over two hours. Another 
nonchalant voyager attends classes during the week and flies 
to New York every weekend for a training program at Saks 
Fifth Avenue. And less herculean but more hectic is the 
lifestyle of sociology Professor Steve Wolvek, who resides in 
Hollywood, teaches at Northridge, sponsors a program at 
UCLA and instructs part-time at Long Beach. “The running is 
worse than the teaching,” he laments. 

But the typical, full-time commuter has even more pressing 
concerns. Living with his parents, or in an apartment, he 
leads a divided life of school and home, classes and family 
obligations. Work and the chores of independent living add 
demands on his time and energy. All vie for his attention and 
often prevent him from devoting the necessary time to an 
academic life. “I’m pulled in two directions between life in 
Long Beach and life back home,” says art major David 
Abeyta. “My whole heart isn’t here.” 

At times, school almost loses out. “Students’ primary 
concerns are off-campus,” says Kenneth Weisbrod, associate 
dean of Counseling and Testing, “They come only for 
classes. Many have no other interests at all on campus.” 

According to studies conducted by the American Council 
on Education from 1965-70, and the Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Program of UCLA in 1974, the commuter 
faces even more hindrances to his educational and personal 
development. If he still lives at home, he has had no clear 
break from family, no “rite of passage” that signifies an 
assertion of independence and strong transition into adult- 
hood. His college contacts tend to be limited since he 
socializes primarily with high school and community friends. 


He generally has a lower self-esteem, rating himself lower in : 


personal abilities like academic and artistic skills, leadership 
and public-speaking, and in personal characteristics such as 
popularity, social self-confidence and understanding others. 

Predictably, he is more likely to be unhappy with his 
college experience. In an independent study conducted by 
the University of Nebraska-Omaha on its own campus and at 
Michigan State University, only 58 percent of commuters 
were satisfied with their school selection, as opposed to 76 
percent of residential students (who have easier access to 
peers and campus activities). 

A younger commuter also seems to have trouble forming 
important relationships with faculty and administrators, for 
contact is not always actively pursued. Weisbrod concurs: 
“The twenty-and-under group often has difficulty communi- 
cating with a significant adult like a professor. They’re 
reluctant to challenge him in class, or question him about a 


paper or just talk—they’re too timid and tend to withdraw.” 
And ina vigorous society that places high value on intelligent 
communication and relating to people, this kind of problem 
can restrict a student’s future opportunities. 
Another area that may affect a student’s future is the 
concept of cocurricular education, in which students learn 
} as much in peer activities related or unrelated to their 
discipline as they do in the classroom. But, because of their 
limited time on campus, many commuters miss out on 
cocurricular experiences outside of class that would challenge 
and broaden their attitudes and skills. They are in school 
primarily for vocational preparation, and their involvement in 
campus events, student clubs and associations, student 
government and other activities is often nonexistent. 
“A cocurricular education is vital in terms of student 
development,” says CSULB President Stephen Horn, “for it 
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gives the dimension to relate theory to practice . . . so it isn’t 
simply a case of robots coming over, sitting like bumps on a 
log in a classroom, absorbing more than questioning, and 
then leaving.” 

College is a wide-ranging laboratory for the student to test 
his budding faculties. Ideally, Horn believes, a cocurricular 
education should “provide for intellectual growth as one 
hones one’s philosophy and ideas, and also provide for 
development in certain personal skills.” 

Perhaps the most visible example on campus of a cocurric- 
ular laboratory is the Long Beach Union newspaper. A small, 
hardy core of student journalists receive no credit for their 
efforts and toil purely for the experience and personal 
satisfaction. Indeed, says Editor Jim Cox, “A vast majority of 
my education has been through editing and creating a 
newspaper, and by spending a great portion of energy 
keeping it going.” 

Another opportunity for informal education exists for 
students who live independently in dorms, Greek houses and 
apartments. No longer under the emotional and financial 
umbrella of Mom and Dad, they are able to experience a 
growth process usually unavailable to students still living at 
home. “When you're out on your own,” says John Shainline, 
vice president of Student Affairs, “there’s nothing quite like 
ihe 

Despite the possible advantages, national student popula- 
tion trends show that many more students are choosing to 
remain at home and commute to school. According to the 
University of Maryland’s Office of Commuter Student Affairs, 
in 1974 about 75 percent of students in the United States 
commuted to college, and the number is expected to rise to 
90 percent by 1985. 

The increase in commuters can be attributed partly to the 
expansion of state college and university systems, the 
tremendous growth of community and technical colleges and 
a large influx of lower socio-economic, married and full-time 
working students. 

In addition, many four-year institutions, because of rising 
costs and decreasing federal, foundation and tax support, 
have also stopped or curtailed construction of dormitories 
and other residential accommodations. One result has been 
the demise of the traditional residential college and the 
expansion of the commuter campus. 

Cal State Long Beach is a prime example of an urban, 
commuter university, providing an inexpensive, quality 
education. Because of its large selection of courses and 
egalitarian character it attracts a cross section of commuters. 
“We're a reflection of society,” says Shainline, “with students 
from sixteen-years-old through those in their eighties.” 
Included are 30 percent married students, 40 percent 
full-time workers, over 4,000 veterans and more than 100 
senior citizens. 

But diversity also invites fragmentation. “There’s a lack of 
unity on this campus,” comments Associated Students 
President James Taylor. “It is so big.” 


Such a loss of student body cohesiveness and identity 
inevitably affects a spectrum of organized activities. For 
example, Long Beach’s net revenue from student program 
activities in 1975-76 was only $42,600, as opposed to over 
$250,000 for San Diego State, a sister university of compar- 
able size. Also, the 10 percent, or less, of students who vote in 
most A.S. elections reflects a massive disinterest over who 
controls the expenditure of a $640,000 budget. 

Other glaring symptoms of the malaise are the decline of 
the University Honors Program, the annual difficulty of filling 
appointive positions in the A.S. government and the exist- 
ence of a one-member Handicapped Students commission. 
“Participation is not what it could be,” admits Kay Goddard, 
associate dean of Student Activities. “There could always be 
more members, but it’s difficult to engage people, to get them 
to stay.” 

It appears students will come to “one-shot” events, 
according to a Spring 1977 survey conducted by the Student 
Affairs Division. Lectures, concerts, films and recreational 
activities are all regarded highly by the nearly 1,000 students 
polled, while programs demanding firmer, long-term com- 
mitments, such as religious organizations, departmental 
associations, ethnic studies programs and school councils, 
are judged as less valuable. 

Besides the burdens of study, work and commuter travel- 
time, some students simply aren’t inclined to participate. “I 
don’t think non-class activity has much of an effect on what 
goes on,” explains a biology graduate. “I have no real needs, 
everything is fine. I just don’t care to influence.” Public 
relations major Donna Hopkins asks: “What about the 
student who wanders around, just goes to classes and who 
might see something wrong but doesn’t say or do anything 
about it? What do you call that?” 

Apathy at Long Beach, a very tangible thing that flirts with 
prevalence, “exists in more than one place,” says Andrew 
Kelly of Omega Psi Phi. 

One obvious place is in student government. It starts at the 
A.S. elections, where voter turnout is scant, and extends to 
the very framework of the governing bodies and commis- 
sions. The A.S. government also suffers from a blackened 
image of its officers as untrustworthy, self-serving individuals. 
Last spring’s election scandal involving John ‘and Jane 
Weinell and Chris Loomis, the fall’s grand theft conviction of 
A.S. Business Manager Jeffrey Lakes and the recent Dan 
Poe Newman-Loren Mark brouhaha do not help to attract 
interested students. 

Sports events, despite fine teams and top-rated athletes, 
and cultural events, including plays and dance performances, 
are also affected by apathy and other factors. Support largely 
comes from the community, local students and alumni, and is 
not indicative of the university’s size or the quality of its 
events. “People often ask me, ‘Where are all your students?’” 
says a frustrated Shainline. 

Without a homogenous and loyal student body, and 


without large, on-campus dormitories that would allow more 
students to fully embrace a college life, Long Beach does not 
have a vibrant and unified campus community in the 
traditional, residential college mold. And yet there are 
encouraging signs that, for those who try, the gap between 
campus and commuter can be bridged. 

No less than 200 different clubs and organizations attempt 
to entice students into their programs while a bank, legal aid 
counselor and sexual and family planning offices cater to the 
commuter’s practical needs. Focal point for much of this 
vitality is the Student Union, the mammoth structure which 
houses most student groups, the A.S. government, a car 
pool service and scheduling desk. 

Some administrators, such as Stu Farber, associate dean 
for Student Affairs, see the Union as a powerful magnet 
drawing students into the university's other dimensions. 
Commuters are spending more time on campus and partici- 
pation is increasing, according to the dean. 

Other campus groups, many based in departments and 
schools, reach out to help students. For those flagging in 
personal development the Counseling Center offers “Explor- 
ations in Communication” programs to improve interper- 
sonal relations. Assertiveness training is one of these. 

A “Humanization Program,” sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Psychology Department and the Campus Ministers 
religious organization, also seeks to promote friendship and 
communication among students. Earlier this spring the 
program sponsored a “friendship chain,” in which students 
were encouraged to link arms and get acquainted. 

Even with such opportunities, the first step towards 
educational and personal realization ultimately lies with the 
student. In many cases the motivation arrives too late. “I’ve 
always wanted to look back on my college career,” says 
Nancy Applegate, a 22-year-old senior, “as a time when you 
make ties and friends, an involved, interesting time—instead 
of a period just to get through before you go on to life.” 

Educator Arthur Chickering, in his definitive book ““Com- 
muting Versus Resident Students,” asserts that “unless more 
is done than simply trading the totalism of the ivory tower 
residential institution for the totalism of the streetcar college, 
then many of the most significant contributions of higher 
education will be lost. Colleges and universities must respond 
. . . to the educational needs of these new, young adults. . . 
and to the developmental potentials open to them.” 


Are the needs of commuter students at Long Beach being 
met? 

The university’s answer appears to be yes, while the 
ambivalent commuter welcomes or declines its services. But 
the options are definitely available. 

“This is,” says A.S. President Taylor, “a good school to 
come to. It reallyis.” 


Prankster’s Pleasure 
Palace: A House 
of Wild Jokers 


By Dave Lesher 


as usual I had delayed studying 

until the last minute. Reaching 
up to my shelf,I pulled down the text- 
book and quickly skipped to chapter 
eight. I kicked back into my favorite 
studying position, but had barely be- 
gun reading when a key was inserted 
into the door and in dashed three 
giggling collegians. 

I folded the corner of the page and 
put my book down with a sigh. My 
mother warned me that, living in a 
dormitory, there would be times like 
this. “About an hour ago, I heard a 
guy down the hall say he’s going to be 
doing some heavy cramming,” chor- 
tled a hysterical roommate, “so we 
just pennyed him in.” 

‘“Pennying-in” someone has tradi- 
tionally been a favorite prank of many 
Cal State Long Beach dorm residents. 
Surely the idea of an off-duty engi- 
neering major, this gag entails squeez- 
ing a stack of four or five pennies 
between the door and door jamb. If 
successfully executed no amount of 
shoving will open the door from the 
inside. 


I t was the day before the test, and 
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Having been the target of several 
successful and unsuccessful trappings 
myself, I can sympathize with the 
victims of a job well done. However, 
my sympathy has never eroded the 
hysterical enjoyment get out of being 
on the outer side of the door. 

One of the favorite pennying-in 
targets is of course the unsuspecting 
couple engaging in late night activities 
(made so convenient by easy access 
to the opposite sex and the close 
proximity of the segregated dorms). 
Another instance, the memorable 
pennying-in of the entire first floor of 
Los Alamitos Hall, was executed by a 
member of the penny underground 
and a number of his anonymous 
accomplices. 

My source, who made me cross my 
heart and hope to die before I reveal 
his identity,recalls the prank fondly. 
“We left a hose running in the mud 
outside the windows so when they 
stepped out their windows, they'd 
step right in it. Then we banged on 
every door and just stood there laugh- 
ing. It was the funniest thing in the 
world to hear forty-four guys pound- 
ing on their doors and screaming. 
Then, we went upstairs and watched 
them climb out their windows into the 
mud. It was just too much!” 

Practical jokes are the most popular 
extracurricular dorm activity, next to 
girls. Vaseline on the telephone re- 
ceiver, stealing towels from the 
showers, and shaking up beer before 
giving it to someone are standard dirty 
doings. However, the desire to ex- 
pand on these cub scout pranks has 
led many undergrads to dream up 
schemes that would put Pat Paulsen 
in stitches. 

Before I continue, it is important 
when speaking of the dorms to dis- 
tinguish between the Commons and 
the “Others.” The “Others” are the 
three-story brick and steel buildings 
known as Los Alamitos (males) and 
Los Cerritos (females). These two 
halls sometimes go by the names of 
“barn,” “YMCA,” “ghetto,” or “skid 
row.” 
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Although not an architectual won- 
der by any means, their simple design 
is probably one of the most efficient 
known to man. The linoleum-floored 
hallways are interrupted by several 
doors and an occasional drinking 
fountain. In each of the twelve wings, 
which house thirty-five people apiece, 
there is a community bathroom, the 
walls of which support some of the 
best graffiti | have ever seen. For a 
“country club” atmosphere, the six 
showers in a bathroom have been 
known to make a very effective sauna 
when the stalls are closed and the hot 
water turned on full blast. 


In contrast, the Commons, costing 
$125 more a year, represents the sub- 
urban side of university living. Each of 
the six,two-story halls consists of eight 
suite arrangements, housing eleven 
people apiece. The suite arrangement 
also includes a lounge,complete with 
stove, refrigerator, sink, and two 
bathrooms. The Commons also treats 
your feet to caramel-colored, wall-to- 
wall carpeting and the more deluxe 
models even come equipped with 
panel-topped desks, shelves and 
closets, not at all like the “Tonka 
tough” steel funiture of “skid row.” To 
keep out any undesirables, entrance 
to these cozy abodes requires passage 
through three locked doors. 

Residents of both dorms claim 
there is a marked difference in be- 
havior between the tenants of the two 
complexes. Most argue, with good 
reason, that the residents of the low 
rent district are louder, rowdier, and 
generally more obnoxious than the 
“Commoners.” In the suites, a pleas- 
ant camaraderie develops between 
the residents. 

Evidence of this social difference 
lies in past events. Los Alamitos never 
fails to suffer from a flurry of broken 
windows, vandalized bathrooms, and 
3 a.m. fire alarms. The Commons, 
except for a few rug stains and ripped 
screens, seems to escape most of the 
“fun” and practical jokes. Still, hostil- 
ity between the two _ residential 
“classes” seems at a minimum. 

The only time there’s a real change 
in behavior, leading to any overt 
rivalry, is during the dorm intra- 
murals. Tne teams are made up of 
residents from the wings of Los Ala- 
mitos and LosCerritos halls and the 
buildings in the Commons. On the 
field behind Los Alamitos Hall, there 
is a flag football game in the fall for the 
guys and a power-puff football game 
in the spring for the girls. The intra- 
murals have been the setting for sym- 
bolic blood-letting more than once. 
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But beyond these events, the real 
fun of dorm life still seems to originate 
from pranks and the creative minds of 
many residents who live here. For 
some reason doors are often the 
targets for many practical jokers. 
About two months ago, without 
cause, residents began sticking things 
on the door of Los Alamitos room 
D-113. Howard Gitspein’s door now 
looks like a scavenger hunter’s para- 
dise. Last I saw, there was a 1962 
Mercury car door handle, an old 
Jack-In-The-Box receipt, a piece of 
crumpled aluminum foil, a Bic lighter 
and a crooked photo of a baseball 
field. Howard’s reaction to all this: “I 
like it.” 


Not all jokes are limited to harmless 
door decorations and pennying-in. 
Three-year dorm veteranJoeZeni told 
me of a joke he played on a former 
resident. “Me and Bambino (none 
other than the legendary Chris ‘Bam- 
bino’ Benetendi, all state wrestler 
known to eat beer cans when he gets 
drunk) snuck [sic] into this guy’s room 
and spread a thin coat of cow manure 
under his sheets. Then we put some 
around the room, so he’d think that’s 
where the smell was coming from. 
Then, when he got home about two 
o'clock in the morning, really wasted, 
he laid down right in it. I’ve never 
laughed so hard in my whole life,” he 
recalls with a chuckle. 

If an award was ever given for the 
best practical joker, it would have to 
go to Zeni. Although he’s never been 
caught, he’s responsible for many of 
the pranks played in Los Alamitos 
Hall. “I can’t tell you too much about 
it,” he says, “because if certain people 
found out, I’d be going to the Univer- 
sity of Bolivia next year.” Victims 
somehow fail to appreciate a prank- 
ster’s humor. 

Zeni reveals a possible future prank 
he’s learned from a former dorm 
resident turned university professor. 
Really early in the morning, every- 
body lifts their beds about three feet 
off the floor and drops them simultan- 
eously. The prof told Joe: “It sounds 
like a plane crashing into the build- 
ing.” 

Life in the dorms has often forced 
many of us to be creative in a variety 
of ways. In all my dorm tours, the 
most creative and exotic room I ever 
saw was room 23. Stepping inside 
was like, as one visitor put it, being 
“swallowed by an electric marsh- 
mallow.” A parachute covered the 
entire ceiling and cascaded down the 
walls. Combined with blue and red 
lights, and an elaborate $2,000 stereo 
system, it created a very “soft” 
atmosphere. The owners, who have 
since moved, were art majors who, 
having no need for their desks, 
stacked their beds up on them, adding 
an even more unusual effect. 
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Dave Kane, another imaginative 
dorm resident living in Los Coyotes 
Hall, is the self-proclaimed father of 
the very “homegrown” sect of 
“11:11:11.” The cult was conceived 
over a few beers during a late-night 
session and is based on a homemade 
digital clock owned by my first room- 
mate, Hampton Rhodes Cray III. The 
clock displays the hours, minutes, 
and seconds in a flashing orange neon 
light. 

“We just happened to notice one 
night,” Kane recalls, “that the only 
time all the digits in the clock were the 
same was at 11:11:11. At first, we 
took it very lightly, but it ended up that 
I was always in Rhodes’ room around 
eleven o'clock so we began to drink 
beer and hold services pretty regu- 
larly. After a while, as more people 
became interested, we began to no- 
tice some very strange coincidences. 
For example, we got off school on our 
Christmas Day, which is on Novem- 
ber 11th, Veterans day.” 

Kane also explains that every 
eleven years the last two digits in the 
year are identical. Somehow this 
arithmetic process is supposed to just- 
ify the “religion.” 
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Another creative form of entertain- 
ment in the dorms is graphic darts. 
The dartboard, usually a product of 
late-night drunkenness, is a 4’3” Play- 
boy centerfold poster complete with 
an appropriately positioned bullseye. 
If someone hits the bullseye (a feat 
only achieved in recent memory 
twice), everyone in the game must 
buy the shooter a six-pack. 

But it isn’t always necessary to 
create our own_ entertainment. 
Several of my collegues agree with 
me that one of the greatest things 
about campus living is the easy access 
to the Student Union. The Union is 
almost like having swimming pool, 
pinball machines, pool tables, and 
bowling alleys in your own backyard. 
And for more leisurely late night en- 
tertainment, a lecture hall turned 
theatre is a great place to catch a 
cheap flick. Last semester, I enjoyed 
an oldie but goodie, Night of the 
Living Dead, for just a buck. 

Many of the dorm inmates also 
conveniently work in the Student 
Union. Dave Kane of 11:11:11 fame 
is also a member of the Associated 
Students Coffee House Commission, 
an informal organization that spon- 
sors the “Coffee House.” Twice 
monthly at 8 o'clock, the Union 
turns into a coffee house where, with- 
out spending a nickel, you can sit in a 
dimly lit room, drink coffee, eat pop- 
corn, and listen to several talented 
student musicians. 

Dave handles the Union’s publicity 
and searches for talented hams on 
campus. He is also a guitar player on 
standby when the Union goes “cof- 
fee,” and a familiar face at the Union 
information desk where he sells pop- 
corn, candy, and cigarettes. 

But all this happens during the 
week. When the weekend rolls 
around, it’s a different story in the 
dorms. The pre-weekend bashes 
usually supply enough alcohol to 
satisfy an army of thirsty camels, and 
the music is loud enough to drown out 
an SST. When several rooms in the 
same building are engaged in such 
festivities, the resulting roar enhances 
the dorm’s “fun-and-games” reputa- 
tion. 
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Dorm life also has other special 
characteristics known to all dorm vet- 
erans. There’s the suspicion accomp- 
anying each cafeteria meal, the wary 
anticipation of meeting a new room- 
mate, and the drunken stupors, 
crowded dances, and overnight ro- 
mances. There are also the coffee- 
flooded nights during finals week, the 
challenge of decorating a room that 
resembles a handball court and the 
“would-you-turn-that-t = #&?* + %- 
stereo-down”’ fights. All of which 
gives the dorm resident a distinct 
college experience that the parent- 
guarded commuter will never know. 

If nothing else, the residence hall 
experience will leave the alumni with 
an arsenal of side-splitting, grand- 
mother-frowning stories that he can 
chuckle over for years to come. 
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Commitment, 


the Antidote to Defeat 


By Cheryl Brass 
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ated Students Vice-Presidential election last February 

by a 2-to-1 margin, but the personal setback was a 
minor one. It slowed his political activity; it certainly didn’t 
make him a loser. 

Thomas admits that although he wanted to be vice 
president he didn’t feel compelled to the office. “There were 
campus things | wanted to get done,” he admits, “but I didn’t 
put myself into the election 100 percent. 

‘T’m not bitter. In a way it’s kind of a relief not to be 
involved with that job so that I can center my energies on 
other things,” adds the current A.S. Recording Secretary. 

At the top of Thomas’s list of other things is the creation of a 
Fraternity Row on campus, final approval of which will be 
sought from the state Board of Trustees next fall. As past 
president of Theta Chi Fraternity, Thomas has already 
devoted much time to making the Greek project a reality. He 
says he doesn’t need the office of A.S. Vice President to pull it 
off, especially since many administrators share his belief that 
the row would contribute to CSULB’s social stability. 

University President Dr. Stephen Horn desires it so much 
that his political clout should pull the project through, believes 
Thomas. “The campus officials want it because they want 
capital improvement and more people living on campus. 
They see this as a good way to do it.” 

Even political opponents can unite on the idea. Loren 
Mark, who is at this writing A.S. Vice President and a 
contender for next fall’s presidency, is in favor of the project. 
“Having a Greek Row would enhance this campus im- 
mensely. The number of students actively involved would 
increase; there would be more of acommunity atmosphere,” 
he says. 

The Fraternity Row project, now three years old, could 
have already been a reality except that “nobody’s ever gone 
past the stage of talking about it or actually staying with it and 
getting it done until now,” Thomas explains. “Once you 
understand the whole picture, it’s easy to do.” 

No matter how easy (or difficult), the project will cost 
millions of dollars. The proposed new Theta Chi house alone 
will cost an estimated $500,000. Not so coincidentally, the 
architect of the fraternity’s plans is a former roommate of 
Allen Thomas. 

The idea of a fraternity row on campus goes beyond better 
on-campus housing, according to Kenneth Weisbrod, associ- 
ate dean of Counseling and Testing. Fraternities and sorori- 
ties can be important to CSULB commuter students. “They'd 
suddenly find forty or fifty brothers and sisters on campus 
who would give them support,” Weisbrod says. “It would 
give the off-campus person an on-campus place to belong to 
and the strong identity of a fraternal order.” 

Pledging for Theta Chi right out of high school in 1973, 
Thomas’s strong commitment to the “brothers” is a part of 
what drives him to complete the project. But he has another, 
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A dedicated Allen Thomas works 
to make his goals reality 


more personal reason for his involvement. “I would like 
always to have a place to come back to. I want to drive back 
here when I’m eighty years old and say ‘I built that.’ ” 

As is the case with many student activists, self-satisfaction 
may be Thomas's chief reward. His long-term involvement in 
the row certainly caused no flood of votes for his candidacy. 
Thomas believes that this indifference cost him the election. 

“The Greeks are apathetic,” he sighs. “All they are really 
interested in is getting their support money for Greek Week. 
Even in my own house some of the guys didn’t go out and 
vote because they couldn’t find a polling station. Even my 
own fraternity brothers! 1 mean, what do you have to do?” he 
says shaking his head in disappointment. 

Another view suggests that the fraternity vote wasn’t so 
much an apathetic one as it was a block of votes taken for 
granted. Loren Mark, asserting that fraternity votes had gone 
his way, argues, “Allen did not really campaign because he 
was assuming that the Greeks would go out and vote for 
him.” 

Whether or not he was let down by his friends, he still 
considers them as such. Win or lose, says Thomas, “I have a 
lot of friendships that will continue. With Loren Mark, his 
friendships are more on a political basis. If Loren had lost I 
wonder whether some of his friends would have continued to 
be so.” 

If some bitterness comes through it is because no activist 
can completely avoid the sting of defeat. Thomas admits that 
the pressure of the campaign took its toll. For a week after the 
election, “I got drunk every night,” he recalls with a laugh. 
“That’s the standard escape mechanism for students in 
college. It was a way to alleviate a lot of the stress that had 
built up during the election. So what the hell,” he shrugs. 

Weekend partying is unusual for Thomas. He is an 
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intelligent, mature, philosophical sort, but his nervous dis- 
position and trequently shaky voice belie an apparent lack of 
self confidence, a quality vital to the successful politician. Still, 
he knows when to talk loud enough to be heard and how to 
lower his voice for effect. 

Thomas relaxes in the quiet familiarity of his Theta Chi 
rooms, which he shares with a “brother” for $50 a month. As 
the late afternoon sun shimmers through the trees into the 
room, his comments sometimes vie with the chirping of 
sparrows outside. In his combination sitting room and study 
are two couches, a roll-top desk, and several bookshelves 
filled to the top with historical and political material, which is 
not surprising for a 22-year-old political science major. 

As much as he cares for his fraternity and brothers, 
Thomas looks forward to moving on to new challenges. He 
has applied to nine different law schools, but has not yet 
decided if he will go even if accepted. He feels a law degree 
may be a liability when he eventually runs for public office. 
“The American people are leery of lawyers these days,” he 
notes. 

The decision to become a lawyer could be an important 
one for Thomas in relation to the thirty-year, long range plan 
he has tentatively devised for his political career. He wants to* 
first be elected to the school board in Long Beach, the city 
where he has spent most of his life, then serve in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and eventually shoot for the 
Senate. 

“But the reality of it is getting into law school,” he says 
solemnly. “I’ve just got to sit and wait until 1 know if I’m 
accepted.” Odds are that he’ll go if called. 

And if the expected opportunities and requests to serve fail 
to materialize? Somehow, you know that Allen Thomas will 
always find a way to contribute. 
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hough only eight years ago, 
i it seems like eons since Cal 

State Long Beach was caught 
up in the maelstrom of activism that 
embroiled the nation’s campuses. It 
was in 1973 that over 400 CSULB 
students gathered here on the lawns 
for a peaceful sleep-in protesting the 
stepped-up Cambodian offensive and 
the deaths of four Kent State Univers- 
ity students by the Ohio National 
Guard. 

Today the Cambodian offensive 
lingers only in textbooks, and the 
recent attempt at Kent State to hide 
forever the memory of the slain stu- 
dents by building a gymnasium over 
the death site has raised nary a whim- 
per from students across the nation. 

Because activism, microscopic 
compared to what it once was, is seen 
only by those who look for it, most 
believe the spirit of protest lies six feet 
deep under an ironic epitaph, “Rest in 
Peace.” But that may not be true. 

Here at Long Beach the seeds of 
future protest are perhaps being sown 
now by a small and hardy corps of 
activists stranded in a desert of what 
some have termed extreme student 
apathy. 

Mike Ponamon, head of the Young 
Socialist Alliance (YSA) at CSULB, 
sees himself as part of the vanguard 
straining to bring about a new era of 
change. “Every successful movement 
for social change requires the perse- 
verance of a dedicated few,” he says. 

The campus chapter is part of a 
national organization established to 
promote socialism. Here only two 
years, it is already self-supporting, 
relying on its members “from each, 
according to his ability.” 

Right now, the YSA is depending 
on education to further its cause. It 
sponsors speakers, debates and 
forums. The members also man a 
literature table two or three times a 
week, hoping to introduce students 
to the purpose and nature of socialist 
thought. 

Although official membership in- 
cludes only about ten, Ponamon al- 
lows, there are some twenty-five who 
participate in activities and meetings 
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Campus activists 


Determined 
Despite Disinterest 


By Steve Lama 


and new faces always show up. “Stu- 
dent activism may be experiencing a 
lull, but it is by no means dead. Every 
movement has to start small,” he adds 
optimistically. 

Dedication alone, however, does 
not a cause celebre make. Also im- 
portant is the need for camaraderie 
with people having similar wants and 
goals. “We stay alive because there 
are always people who havecontinual 
need for recognition and accept- 
ance,” says Kathy Szwarnek, political 
coordinator of the Gay Student Union 
(GSU). “We’re out to reach anyone 
who will listen to us.” 

Founded in 1973, the GSU has be- 
tween thirty-five and forty members 
and is funded by the Associated Stu- 
dents. As with the YSA, the GSU 
depends on education to replace the 
stereotyped image of homosexuals 
with a mature and realistic one. To 
this end, the GSU has sponsored 
speakers, films, plays, and in 1976, 
the first “Gay Think” week, which fea- 
tured discussions, forums and conter- 
ences on various aspects of homo- 
sexuality. 

“Gays must be active,” says Mar- 
garite Siliceo, former president of the 
GSU. “Somebody has to let people 
know they don’t have the right to 
make decisions regarding other 
people’s lifestyles.” 


Photo by Clay Pinnick 


More into active protests is the 
Student Coalition Against Kacism 
(SCAR), organized last spring to pro- 
test South Africa’s policy barring its 
tennis players from competing 
against blacks in the Davis Cup 
Tournament at Newport Beach. The 
demonstration was a success with 
many CSULB students attending. 

“We are simply against racism of 
any kind, pure and simple,” says 
Martha Graham, a SCAR member. 
“SCAR is an organization of students 
and young people determined to 
build a movement that can defeat 
racism wherever it exists.” 

Like the YSA, SCAR is part of a 
national organization and is self- 
supporting. It has about eight dedi- 
cated members, although close to 
thirty people are active in the organi- 
zation. In fact, many members of the 
YSA are also members of SCAR. 

If the voice of students is an accur- 
ate indicator of what lies ahead, and 
surely it cannot be ignored, then it 
may be fair to conclude that activism is 
in hibernation, resting up from the 
long, hot summer of the sixties. Activ- 
ism is regrouping, gathering strength 
under the patient nurturing care of a 
handful of lonely, zealous adherents 
who, like their forerunners of the 
sixties, are out to change the world. 
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Every Man for Himself 


very generation has its own 

special characteristics, certain 

traits that set it off and make it 
easily identifiable. Our generation is 
no exception. We, too, have our 
distinguishing mark—an overriding 
concern for self. 

This unworthy distinction stands in 
stark silhouette against the altruism 
that hallmarked the 1960s. 

This altruism of the Sixties is most 
visible in the controversy over United 

| States involvement in the Vietnam 
War. To be sure, there was a selfish 
side to that violent time in our history, 
when people were unwilling to admit 
a mistake had perhaps been made 
with our involvment in what was an 
isolated civil war. Some opposed 

| American involvement in an Asian 
war because they simply weren’t inter- 
ested in being shot at. 

But there were also protesters, who 
eventually prevailed, who believed 
that the crux of the matter was not at 
which end of the gun you were but 
that people were dying. Not only 
were they concerned with the loss of 
American lives, but with the lives of 
the enemy as well. They were the 
“doves,” people who were truly ap- 
palled that others could find sport in 
“gook” shooting, people who could 
cry in human anguish when the 
bloody secrets of My Lai were finally 
laid bare. 

The doves of the Sixties saw them- 

| selves driven by a sense of duty, one 
which forced them to refuse their 
country’s call to arms in time of war. 
But there is a more orthodox side to 
the sense of duty. 

For many American men, duty 
meant that when Uncle Sam called, 
the only proper thing to do was go. 
For these people the war represented 
more than just a shooting gallery, it 
was a chance to protect their country 
and their way of life. No less altruistic 
than their protesting brothers, those 
who served in Vietnam were cam- 
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By Gary Harmon 


paigning to advance and protect the 
American way of government, the 
very same goal the protesters sought. 
Method separated the protesters from 
the servicemen. For those who served 
in Vietnam, doing “good” for the 
country meant obeying orders. For 
the protester, the “right” thing was to 
follow the avenue of dissent. 

This clash of ideals which pervaded 
the Sixties has not found an echo in 
the Seventies. Rather, the burning 
question today seems not to be “What 
is the right thing to do?” but “What's in 
it for me?” 


OPINION 


Times have changed since the 
1960s when nearly everyone felt obli- 
gated to climb on the great sexual- 
racial equality bandwagon. Today, 
neither the opponents nor the propo- 
nents in the Allan Bakke case can 
swing public sympathies in their direc- 
tion. |he boundaries appear to be 
well drawn on racial lines with minori- 
ties favoring the goals and methods of 
the federal Affirmative Action pro- 
gram. White Americans are steering 
clear of the issue, perhaps because 
they are fearful of becoming victims of 
reverse discrimination. 

The Allan Bakke case has not pro- 
vided a great social cause for the 
Seventies, but we are not devoid of 
causes. There are the issues of gay 
rights, the Equal Rights Amendment 
and abortion. 

Like Affirmative Action propo- 
nents, the gays have been able to 
enlist the services of only a few be- 
yond their own ranks in their fight for 
equal rights. In fact, gays are making 
more enemies than friends among 
heterosexuals, notably the Sunshine 
Girl, Anita Bryant. 


The point is, the gay movement is 
being joined by people who feel that it 
will benefit them directly. Again, the 
motive is not altruistic, it is self- 
serving. 

Consider also the fate of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. It is a simple 
document saying that women are 
politically equal to men, yet ERA is 
dying in the state legislatures across 
the nation. Though these legislatures 
are dominated by males, it isn’t com- 
pletely true to say that the ERA hasn’t 
become part of the Constitution be- 
cause of male obstructionism. Rather, 
the most powerful opponents of the 
amendmentare female, notably Phyl- 
lis Schlafly, who believes that ERA 
may be, in the long run, detrimental 
to women. 

There is also abortion, a procedure 
legalized by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in1973.While there are some altruistic 
motives, such as population control, 
the primary reason for abortion is a 
self-centered one. Modern women 
have found that a free sexual lifestyle 
can lead to unwanted consequences, 
namely pregnancy. Even with adop- 
tion services, pregnancy still requires 
at least a nine-month commitment to 
another human being. Abortion offers 
an easy out, one that doesn’t involve 
further obligations. 

Escaping obligations to others, is 
the primary characteristic of this gen- 
eration. The nickname “Me Genera- 
tion” is an apt sobriquet. 

But perhaps, in this self-centered 
atmosphere of “live and let live” the 
forces behind societal change will find 
a healthier environment. This kind of 
change is not brought about entirely 
by legislative action. Social change 
evolves through the slow, almost im- 
perceptible molding of the opinions of 
people unaware of the important, but 
silent changes in themselves and the 
world around them. That is a fair 
description of us. Oo 


The opinions in this column do not necessarily 
reflect those of the publication. UniverCity 
magazine solicits opposing viewpoints for the 
opinion column. Write us:UniverCity magazine 
c/o Journalism Dept. (SSP-024), 1250 
Bellflower Blud., Long Beach, CA 90840. 
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It Was Just a Dog’s Death, But . . . 


By John F. Andrews 
Photos by Robert Haskins 
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wo men grasp the white nylon 
T straps and lower the small 
coffin four feet into the earth. 
As the former pet owner looks on in 
quiet grief, the coffin is carefully 
turned so its contents face the ocean. 
Unlike a human love affair, this pet’s 
devotion was an almost no-risk 
relationship for the owner. But now, 
that bundle of trust and affection is 
gone and a small part of the master 
has died with it. The memory, how- 
ever, lingers on. 

Over one-third of the nation’s 
population own pets, mostly dogs 
and cats (approximately 35 to 40 
million dogs, and 22 to 30 million 
cats). Many of these pet owners take 
pride in caring for their pets, not only 
during their lives but also after death. 

Pet owners often concern them- 
selves with the quality of burial ar- 
rangements and facilities. “Many act- 
ually inspect our crematory,” says 
Ruth Freeman, owner of Sea Breeze 
Pet Cemetery in Huntington Beach. 

“We even had the owner of a dog 
request an autopsy to determine the 
reason for its death,” she adds. 
Veterinarians perform such autopsies 
at Sea Breeze. 
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Sea Breeze is 31/ acres of crisp 
green grass, dotted with black granite 
and bronze markers. A cinderblock 
wall serves as a boundary, providing a 
final resting place for 4,500 pets. A 
variety of animals, ranging from dogs, 
cats and birds, to monkeys, turtles 
and skunks, rest underneath a four- 
foot-crust of earth. Ornamental flower 
arrangements sprinkle the green acre- 
age like multi-colored time capsules 
splashing into a velvet emerald sea. 
The serene atmosphere is disturbed 
only by a gentle wind and the soft 
murmur of visitors’ voices. 

“Christmas time is especially beau- 
tiful,” says Ruth Freeman. Pet owners 
flock to the cemetery with brightly 
colored flowers and ornaments. “Eas- 
ter, too, is nice. There is almost no 
telling as to what they’ll bring.” The 
animals honored include heroes as 
well as household pets. 

Among the valiant deceased is Ulli, 
a former Huntington Beach Police 
Department police dog. Credited with 
saving many lives, Ulli was honored 
by the city council and the entire 
police department at his burial. 

On a black granite marker is the 
following inscription: “Ulli, faithful 


and dedicated to the officers of the 
Huntington Beach Police Depart- 
ment, 1970-1976.” 

“We also have a World War II hero 
here, old Sarge,” Freeman recalls. 
Major von Luckner III, better known 
as “Sarge,” last of the K-9 corps of 
World War II, was buried in 1961 with 
a fifteen-gun salute by the United 
States Marine Corps. 

Not only was he a loving pet to his 
owner, Sgt. Thomas Edward Plant, 
but he also earned the Silver Star, the 
Purple Heart with two clusters, and a 
Presidential Unit Citation. While un- 
der heavy enemy fire, Sarge saved 
the lives of nine wounded men by 
dragging them to safety. Because of 
wounds sustained in the battle, the 
courageous canine completed histour 
of duty with a silver plate in his head. 

After military duty, Sarge received 
free license tags for the remainder of 
his life from the County of Los An- 
geles. When the news of his death 
reached Sacramento, then California 
Governor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
sent a telegram to Sea Breeze Pet 
Cemetery expressing his personal 
consolations. 

Be they heroes or pets the idea of 


special burial grounds for animals is 
not a new one in the Los Angeles 
basin. The Los Angeles Pet Memorial 
Park is over 50 years old, and pro- 
bably the first such organized effort in 
the area. While the number of pet 
cemeteries has increased so also has 
the scope of services and cost of 
interment. 

Funeral prices at Sea Breeze range 
from as little as $25 to $250. The 
average cost, for instance, for a cat is 
in the area of $130; markers and 
flower vases are extra. Premium lots 
are under trees or near the main side- 
walk, and they cost more than plots in 
the back of the cemetery. Other ser- 
vices such as pick-up, maintenance, 
viewing rooms, and prearrangement 
of plots (advanced payment) are also 
available. 

There is a variety of caskets from 
which to select. The standard red- 
wood casket, many of which are 
made at Sea Breeze Cemetery, can 
be lined with satin cloth, pink for 
female pets and blue for males. For 
owners seeking the more elaborate, 
there are cement caskets and a hard, 
white vinyl “strentex” vault. 

Barbara Van Vuzee of the Los 
Angeles Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Pet Memorial Park 
says that their fees are based on the 
weight of the animal. “In the past we 
buried large animals such as horses; in 
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Left: A casket maker at Sea Breeze Pet Cemetery planes the rough edges of a pet’s coffin. 
Below: Ruth Freeman points to one of the many tombstones on display. 


fact we even have a lion buried here, 
but it’s too expensive and we don’t do 
it anymore.” The limit is now up to 
200 pounds. 

Even pet cemeteries are subject to 
disruption, on occasion. Recently, to 
make way for anew housing develop- 
ment, 450 dogs, cats and birds were 
exhumed from the defunct Foothill 
Pet Cemetery in Los Altos. The upset 
pet owners went to court to either halt 
the subdivision or force the devel- 
opers into relocating the remains. 

The owners of the Los Altos Ceme- 
tery finally agreed to pay an estimated 
$15,000 moving cost. Employing the 
use of seven refrigerator trucks, the 
remains were transported to the 
Bubbling Well Pet Memorial Park in 
Napa, California, the largest pet 
graveyard in the nation. This marked 
the nation’s first mass transplant of 
pet graves, an event that illustrates the 
emotional hold a pet has on its master 
even after death. 

“The major role that a pet plays in 
his owner’s life is a therapeutic one,” 
said veterinarian Bruce Max Feld- 
man, lecturer in U.C. Berkeley’s Col- 
lege of Natural Resources and direc- 
tor of the Campus Pet Clinic since 
1972. In an October, 1977 Los An- 
geles Times article, Feldman said that 
pets boost the owner’s ego and by 
their very nature encourage participa- 
tion in life. “Allowing pet owners to 


love and feel loved may be the great- 
est contribution made by pets to men- 
tal health and emotional well-being,” 
Feldman argues. 

“Many pet owners feel a unique 
love for their pets,” Ruth Freeman 
agrees. “We get about 50 to 70 pet 
burials a month at Sea Breeze and 
about the same volume of crema- 
tions. Many feel this is the last thing 
they can do for their pet and often 
come to visit the grave sites. I know of 
two elderly ladies, mother and daugh- 
ter, who travel from Azusa (some 60 
miles north) every weekend to visit 
their pet’s grave site. 

“And it’s not just the elderly like 
many people think, it’s young people 
too. Right now, a young gal has 
already taken out five prearranged 
plots for her German shepherds. In 
fact, we even had a kennel bury 25 of 
their dogs here because they loved 
them all.” 

“You'll find either me or my wife at 
the cemetery at least once a week,” 
says Robert Nash of Fountain Valley. 
“Our Saint Bernard was really part of 
our family. I think people who are 
truly concerned about their animals 
will go through the effort of burying 
them. We also have two more pets ' 
and we plan to burythem when their 
time comes.” 

But love does not determine how 
the Los Angeles County Animal Con- 
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trol disposes of animals. The budget 
does. The cost of burying or cre- 
mating all the animals handled by the 
county would be insurmountable, ex- 
plains William Ortis, an Animal Con- 
trol employee. “We send them (the 
carcasses) off for rendering.” 

In the rendering process, “The re- 
mains are first placed in a steam 
cooker, boiled to remove the mois- 
ture and then ground up. Next, the oil 
is expelled and purified, and the end 
results are transformed into two pro- 
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ducts. The dry form becomes fertilizer 
and the liquid becomes part of a 
mechanical soap,” explains the owner 
of the company receiving all the ani- 
mal remains recovered by the Los 
Angeles County Animal Control. 

The names of the cwner and his 
company have been withheld at his 
request due to past threats on his life 
by pet owners. 

Although the rendering process 
appears cruel to pet owners, it is not 
only economical but also ‘produces 


worthwhile, practical products. Still, 
most owners would not choose this 
method of disposal for their dead 
pets. 

“People don’t always know the 
true value of a pet, that’s why they call 
the pound,” says Jean Bare of Costa 
Mesa. “I have three pets buried, a dog 
and two cats. The more dealings | 
have with the animal kingdom, the 
more I love them. You love an animal 
all your life, and at the end you just 


don’t want to turn it into fertilizer.” 


“All the darkness of the 
world cannot put out the 


light of one small candle.” 


— Sea Breeze 
tombstone 
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By Diana Grubin 


his,” Larry Hovis exclaims, 

a holding up a white plastic cyl- 
inder with a funnel-shaped 

device placed sideways on its top, “is 
a pilot’s potty or personal thing . . .” 

The “Liar’s Club” audience laughs 
in disbelief. 

“No, it’s true,” Hovis assures them. 
“On long trips if the pilot gets uncom- 
fortable . . .” His voice trails off, 
leaving the audience still in doubt, 
and he passes the item to actor James 
Hampton. 

“That’s a very good story, Larry, 
but actually the item is used to test 
goat’s milk to see how good it is.” 

He receives some applause. The 
cylinder passes to Dody Goodman, 
“Forever Fernwood” ’s Martha Shum- 
way, who tempts the contestants’ 
taste buds with a story about a soft ice 
cream dispenser from an ice cream 
parlor. But former “Laugh-In”’ star 
Alan Sues is a bit more serious. 

“This is a policeman’s breathalizer 
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so the cop can tell if a person’s been 
drinking.” 

“I don’t believe any of those 
stories,” says skeptical host Allen 
Ludden. “But one of them is true.” 

After taking the contestants’ bets 
on whom they believe, he requests 
the truth from the show’s announcer, 
Bill Barry. After much hemming and 
hawing and giving credit to the person 
who sent the item in, Barry sighs and 
admits, “It’s a pilot’s—ah—personal 
thing.” 

The incredible stories, lively cele- 
brities, and the inscrutable objects 
themselves are all part of the televi- 
sion game show, “The Liar’s Club,” 
seen Monday through Friday at 7 
p.m. on Channel 5 (KTLA). 

While many game shows are 
geared to make the contestants an- 
swer funny word puzzles or try to 
figure out the price of a refrigerator- 
freezer, “Liar’s Club” is designed so 
that the contestants are secondary 
and the real focus of the show is on 
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the celebrity panelists. There are four 
rounds played on each show. For the 
first three rounds, three of the four 
stars lie about a particular item, one 
tells the truth. In order to win money, 
the three contestants vie with each 
other to identify the panelist telling the 
truth. In the fourth round each cele- 
brity holds a different item, three tell 
the truth, one lies and the contestants 
must spot the liar. 

The reward for the winner is a prize 
package worth over $1,000. There 
are bonus prizes ranging from a color 
TV to a trip to San Francisco, not 
including transportation, for contest- 
ants who choose the correct celebrity 
all four rounds. 

The crux of the show lies in the 
celebrities’ attempts to not only fool 
the contestants, but to actually work 
against them. “Some of the stars are 
really disappointed when they don’t 
fool the contestants—I know I’d be,” 
says Ralph Andrews, executive pro- 
ducer. 
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and Alan Sues attempt to pull the wool over con- 
testants eyes. Right: With an impish grin, Larry 
Hovis tries to con Allen Ludden. 
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“Our show is an entertainment 
show, nota greed show. The giving of 
gifts is irrelevant to the actual game. 
‘Liar’s Club’ is the only game show 
utilizing the star’s talents,’ he con- 
tinues. “To the stars, we’re not doing 
a game show. They're simply doing 
what they do for a living—acting, 
which is only a sophisticated form of 
lying.” 

The celebrities fool all the contest- 
ants half the time, and at least one 
contestant 99 percent of the time, 
Andrews estimates. Most of the pan- 
elists rotate to add to the game’s 
appeal to viewers. 

“When actors do what actors do, 
then the show is truly geared towards 
human nature,” says Larry Hovis, the 
“Liar’s Club” producer and regular 
panelist who used to play Sat. Carter 
in the television comedy “Hogan’s 
Heroes.” “People are all naturally 
curious, so much so that they would 
play the game whether the celebrities 
were there or not.” 

The original idea for “Liar’s Club” 
sprang from Andrews’ fascination for 
antiques. His office in North Holly- 
wood is filled with them, and when 
strangers visited he would tell them 
fake stories about his bizarre collec- 
tion. 

The show usually acquires its pecu- 
liar objects two ways: either the re- 
search staff turns up some strange 
creation in a Los Angeles antique 
shop, or itis sent in by viewers. During 
each show viewers are encouraged to 
send in letters suggesting items and 
describing their function. You could 
send your ideas to: 

“Liar’s Club” 
5800 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 

Photographs of the object are 
welcome. 

Originally, Andrews took his idea 
and weird items to ABC affiliate KGO- 
TV in San Francisco and KGO ran an 


early form of ‘“Liar’s Club” in 1968 
with M.C. Hal March, who hosted 
“The $64,000 Question” back in the 
1950’s. The trial “Liar’s Club” ran for 
just 13 weeks there. Then the show 
moved to Channel 11 (KTTV), Los 
Angeles, and was hosted for six 
months by playwright Rod Serling of 
“Twilight Zone” and “Night Gallery” 
fame. 

“Liar’s Club” was brought to KTLA 
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in a considerably different form four 
years ago with Bill Armstrong, a pro- 
ducer of the “Hollywood Squares” 
and former announcer for “Celebrity 
Sweepstakes,” as host. He was sub- 
sequently replaced by 20th Century- 


Fox,the show’s backer and distributor. 


“They wanted to change the host 
because they wanted a bigger name 
so they could sell the show to more 
syndicated markets around the coun- 
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try,” producer Hovis explains. “That’s 
when Allen Ludden was brought in.” 
As a result of the syndication effort 
“Liar’s Club” now airs in about 60 
American cities. According to local 
A/C Nielsen ratings, it is doing well in 
Los Angeles. 

“‘Liar’s Club’ is one of the great 
panel shows, like ‘What’s My Line?’ ” 
says M.C. Allen Ludden, a 60-year- 
old former English teacher. The “free 
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wheeling comedy” for “Liar’s Club” 
comes from the mind of 42-year-old 
Larry Hovis. The multi-talented pro- 
ducer is also the head writer who 
along with associated producer Jim 
Schwab and three research assistants, 
makes up the bizarre stories the cele- 
brities tell. The panelists are briefed in 
a closed meeting approximately two 
hours before the week’s five shows 
are taped during one session. 

Hovis has been producing “Liar’s 
Club” for three years. He was booked 
on the show as an actor, but he 
became so enthusiastic about the 
show’s format that Andrews decided 
to let him produce it. “Larry gives the 
celebrities the basic idea (two or three 
words on a card),” explains announ- 
cer Bill Barry. “But it’s up to them to 
carry the ball.” 

For carrying the ball the actors 
receive $750, which is the union scale 
for a night’s work, according to Jim 
Schwab. But sometimes the show has 
booked major stars such as Burt Rey- 
nolds or Will Geer for twice that 
amount. 

One actor, James Hampton, who 
did the H&R Block commercials this 
year, says he enjoys the show because 
he is acting and yet he is “playing” 
himself. “I could take something as 
obvious as a salt shaker and make up 
a good story about it,” he adds. “The 
trick is to make it believable.” 

Prospective “Liar’s Club” contest- 
ants are taken into a room where old 
videotaped shows are played to them 
and shut off after the stories are told. 
Then they try to choose the liar. 
Winning or losing is not the point: the 
question is “Does this person enjoy 


the game?” 
“We don’t necessarily use young, 
beautiful people as contestants,” 


Hovis says. “Demographically, the 
idea is to appeal to the 18 to 35 age 
group because theyre the ones who 
control the bucks, but we try to hold 
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out for older, perhaps less attractive 
people.” The show rarely has male 
contestants, he said since “men are 
too good for the game because they 
see some of the items during their 
working day.” 

A random sample’ of contestants 
after some of the show’s tapings 
proved that even though many of 
them didn’t win the grand prize, they 
thought the show was fun and excit- 
ing: 

“There’s a family spirit, a together- 
ness with everyone on the show,” 
Stephanie Rohmer said. “It’s a game 
of chance but, even though I didn’t 
win, I had a good time being up there 
with the stars.” 

Maria Avilus, a winner of prizes 
totaling $1,300, said her winning was 


really a saxophone cleaner. 
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“fantastic.” But when trying to pay 
attention, she said she was so nervous 
that at times she picked the first 
celebrity who popped into her 
mind. 

Sometimes the unexpected can 
give the “Liar’s Club” an even more 
unusual flavor than it already has. To 
announcer Bill Barry one such inci- 
dent involved a trained, but nervous 
chimpanzee who defecated while rol- 
ler skating on the set during a show. 

But sometimes unusual situations 
are planned intentionally. “One thing 
we do is tell celebrities they are lying 
when they are actually telling the 
truth,” Hovis said, “and the celebrities 
have surprised me by doing the same 
thing.” 

Of course, no meeting of the ‘“‘Liar’s 
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Club” would be complete without the 
“planned” end game—a teaser done 
at the tail end of a show on an 
interesting fact or fictitious tidbit re- 
searched or made up by the staff. 

“Is this a truth or a lie?” Allen 
Ludden asks. “A singing house 
mouse’s singing range is two octaves 
higher than a human’s voice.” After 
various prize plugs, Ludden returns, 
“That’s true, and they sound a lot like 
Wayne Newton!” 

Or “Henry Ford is believed to have 
kept Thomas Edison’s dying breath in 
abottle.” That’s true as well. After all, 
Ludden says, they were very good 
friends and he wanted something to 
remember him by. 

Sometimes honesty isn’t the best 


policy. 


i 


Visiting panelists Dick Gautier, Betty White and Mike Connors listen to regular Larry Hovis tell a fish story about this supposed car wash buffer; it’s 
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Living, on 


By C.D. Hiraoka 
Photos by Clay Pinnick 


rim ladies in high-collared 

Pp pastel dresses, their hair piled 

beneath wide-brimmed hats, 

and carrying dainty parasols once 

strolled down the cheeryboardwalk of 

a turn-of-the-century beach resort 
called the Long Beach Pike. 

But the country club set deserted 
the boardwalk long ago, and with 
its departure the area evolved in a 
fun zone of rides and games of skill, a 
place where sailors were heros and 
depression-era patrons kings. Even- 
tually they, too, abandoned the Pike 
to the corrosive touch of time and salt 


air. Now, the 75-year-old landmark , 


welcomes patrons dressed in their 
Sunday best, ushering them down a 
chewing-gum-splotched boardwalk in 
an amusement park past its prime. 

The Pike exists as a mecca for those 
on the fringes of society: the motor- 
cycle toughs adorned with chains and 
greasy “colors,” the loners aimlessly 
wandering asphalt paths paved with 
bits of food, the families with little 
money and yet enough to have a 
good time here, and the barkers who 
peer out of small cubicles surrounded 
by cheap plaster Christs and skulls in 
Nazi helmets. 

There are few screaming children, 
laughing faces, or fast-paced crowds 
at the Pike; it is too quiet to be 
amusing. Sometimes the shuffling 
pace of the park is broken by the roar 
of “choppers” cruising past a sign 
reading “No Vehicles Permitted,” 
making mothers yank their small chil- 
dren to safety. 

Older kids kick half-eaten corncobs 
across the boardwalk while carrying 
idle goldfish in tiny plastic bags; 
nearby others immerse their faces in 
sticky pink cotton candy. At the same 
time, a few expressionless adults tote 
home chipped plaster prizes; the gar- 
ish, stuffed animals are rarely won. 
Then there are the regular customers, 
who steal into a cave-like doorway 
where off-key country and western 


Yesterday 


music escapes at the far west end of 
the boardwalk. 

The rides, which formerly attracted 
thousands with their thrills, are only 
half full and eroded with age. The 
fake mountains and trees adorning 
the bob sled ride are tattered and hang 
perilously above an “authentic” Euro- 
pean sweet shop. The chains on a 
nearby whirling basket ride look sus- 
piciously rusted, and the peeling 
paint on the fun house resembles 
chocolate curls. The double ferris 
wheel creaks and groans in protest as 
a greasy operator nurses it along to 
accommodate a dispassionate rider. 

Both the rides and the booths have 
been painted once too often in 
orange, faded-green, pink, yellow 
and dirty-white. Many of the booths at 
the east end are the ground floors of 
previously inhabited, but now decay- 
ing, graffiti-decorated buildings. 

Fool the Guesser, Knock ’Em Off, 
Bust Em Up, and other boardwalk 
booths are bookended by tattoo par- 
lors filled with images of Christ, death, 
voluptuous women, and the sailor’s 
standby—‘‘mom.” From the booths, 
the barkers chatter at passersby, but 
their cries fall on deaf ears. Manners 
don’t count at the Pike. Some barkers 
yell in dog-tired voices and alcohol- 
thickened speech, their eyebrows fur- 
row on long faces as they switch their 
monotonous spiels “on” and “off”; 
others sit silently in death-like reverie. 

Most of the barkers and operators 
are transients. The steady workers are 
often aged, or have physical handi- 
caps that make other work difficult. 
But the steady workers are not as 
downtrodden as they appear; most 
are not sad about their jobs but instead 
possess a quiet loyalty to the Pike. 
They regret the park’s decline, but still 
hangon. 

One worker, who has been with 
the park off and on since 1966, 
reflected, “The Pike has gone down- 
hill . . . it’s just sustaining itself living 
on yesterday.” The Pike, itseems, isa 
sanctuary for those who have n 


other alternative. [at 
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teach to me 
the tongue 
of knowledge 
(that also 
holds the truth) , 
so that I may speak 
wisely 
to my future. 


open my mouth 
to 

the sweet sap 

of success 

so that I may drink 
full from it. 


give me confidence 
in myself 
to leave 

your 

gates, 

holding 
motivation in my heart 
like gravity 
holds the oceans. 


and 

also give me strength 
enough 

should I fail 

or 

fall short, 

to keep my dream 
alive! 


—Anthony Wallace 
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Self-portrait of a Driven Man 


By John Underwood 


I used to be a dog lover. 
Memories of childhood evoke 
images of virgin fields of green, wil- 
dernesses of vacant lot, and always in 
the picture some loyal, lumbering 
canine accomplice ever at my side. 
Never a thought gave I to what must 
have been minefields of dog debris (to 
which my own Fido was doubtless a 
contributor), fecal ooze that found its 
way to the soles of kids’ shoes like 
birds to roost. 

On my block we used to call it 
“doing the doo.” Of course, when 
you're a kid, finding doo on your shoe 
was like getting your finger stuck in a 
coke bottle, or bubble gum in your 


] t wasn’t always like this. 
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hair. No big thing. It’s just the sort of 
embarrassment the world expects you 
to outgrow. 

Well O.K., I certainly don’t get my 
fingers stuck in coke bottles anymore. 
And I manage to keep my hair rela- 
tively ungummed. But let me tell you 
in this case two out of three is no 
damned consolation, which brings 
me to the point. I have been “doing 
the doo” a lot more these days, many 
times more than my share in fact, and 
it “just ain’t natural.” You’d think with 
age and experience one would de- 
velop a certain keenness of eye, a 
nimbleness of foot, and a sense of 
circumspection about such matters. 
But it seems these days every time I 
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turn around there it is again oozing 
from the corners of my shoes. 

Sure, I laughed it off for a while. 
What else could I do? I’m sure there 
isn’t one of you who hasn’t trod bliss- 
fully ignorant upon a pile. 

All you can do is laugh and scrape 
and scrape a little more. But just how 
long can it be before the novelty wears 
a little thin? Pretty soon you’re not 
laughing anymore, just scraping. 

Naturally it happens more often at 
night. Obscured by the shadows and 
under the cover of darkness it waits, 
steaming. Or even in broad daylight it 
can lay for you, just sitting there in 
sweet repose, keeping a low profile 
against high grass, or cleverly dis- 
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guised as aclod of dirt. But inevitably 
it waits, a deadly deposit with my 
name on it. 

Do you have any idea what this can 
do to a person’s sense of pastoral 
wonder? Now when I look upon a 
field of green or dare to cross a vacant 
lot I no longer think of Walt Whitman 
treading verdant meadows; my eyes 
narrow to neurotic little slits, scanning 
the horizon for telltale signs of a- 
nointed sod. 

For you to whom doo on your shoe 
is only an occasional embarrassment, 
my remarks may seem a little exag- 
gerated, even feverish. But a little 
compassion please for the chronic 
doo masher. His life is under a con- 
stant cloud of self-doubt and social 
incrimination. 

It might be at a party or some other 
social function, God only knows 
where you picked it up this time, but 
people begin to murmur. It’s always 
some conscientious little twit who is 
the first to zero in with a voice that 
shatters glass informing you, and 
everybody else within earshot, of your 
“predicament.” And of course, 
everybody knows it was you anyway; 
it’s always you. After a while they just 
stare in dull disgust like it’s all your 
fault, like you do it on purpose. 

Ihave to ask myself, why me? ma 
regular guy. I was a regular kid, too. 
Didn't I love Lassie like a sister? Even 
now I do not blame my quadrapedic 
friends for populating the earth with 
those treacherous mounds of brown. 
They’re only mindless pawns in some 
larger scheme, I’m convinced. I feel as 
if my whole adult life has been singled 


out for humiliation due to some act, 
possibly in a former life, which was 
somehow displeasing to the gods. 
Such thoughts have crossed my 
mind. 

You may snicker. But I have naus- 
eated close friends, repelled potential 
lovers, and bewildered total strangers 
in crowded elevators. I have tried to 
reason it away as just a fantastic chain 
of unfortunate coincidences, but it’s 
no use when it dogs your every step 
and permeates your whole life like an 
overlay of lecherous lava. 

I even began smelling it when it 
wasn't there, like some permanent 
etching on my olfactory organs. Then, 
I began to see it transfigured on the 
faces of certain people, like the insur- 
ance man at my front door or the cop 
in my rear view mirror. It was every- 
where, coloring everything in my life a 
sludgy brown. 

Lately, I’ve taken to hallucinating, 
visualizing its presence in the oddest 
places-on my stereo, under the heat 
lamp or inside my T.V. set super- 
imposed over whatever image hap- 
pened to be on at the time. Once my 
mind flashed on it stuck to my $45.00 
brushed chrome frame print of Jona- 
thon Livingston Seagull. And once in 
the kitchen when! popped acouple of 
frozen imitation Mother’s Home Waf- 
fles into the toaster. 

What popped up I can only des- 
cribe as steaming little sugar-coated 
cowpies. Merely another hallucina- 
tion 1 concluded, and with a muster of 
fortitude, some butter and a blind faith 
in Mother's Home Waffles I forged 
ahead. 

But how much longer could I hold 
out? Forsaken by friends, reduced to 
a functional hermit, I began to drink 
heavily, the only condition under 
which I could approach some feeling 
of normality. It was after one such 
“normal” evening in which I had 
disposed with several pints of some- 
thing-or-other’s gin, that reality finally 
slipped from my grasp. Feeling suffi- 
ciently emboldened by the booze, and 
with the full moon at my back, I threw 


caution, and clothes, to the wind, 
deciding to chance every available 
vacant lot. Naked to the world, I raced 
barefoot over mounds of brown, 
never touching down. | was magnifi- 
cent. 

At least until 1 awoke on my front 
lawn several hours later. Crusted crap 
between my toes suggested some- 
thing less than winged flight, and a 
terrible buzzing filled my head. Still 
reeling from the alcohol I dragged my 
beaten body to the bathroom. The 
muffled drone intensified. I lifted 
weary, half-lidded eyes to the mirror. 

Suddenly, they shot open to the 
size of magnified insect eyes. In fact, 
they were insect eyes that shimmered 
on the mirror’s surface. Worse, they 
were part of an enormous housefly 
head mounted on a man’s shoulders 
—my shoulders! 

I have no recollection of what hap- 
pened after that, but judging from the 
straightjacket I was sporting when | 
awoke, andthe guard at my cell door, 
it did not go well. It was weeks before I 
had a chance to explain myself to 
someone, that I really wasn’t crazy, 
that I just saw things a little differently. 
But upon pouring the whole of my 
sordid heap at his feet the analyst rose 
in his seat and proclaimed that what I 
had was an overactive imagination, 
and that I should be ashamed of 
myself for making up such stories, 
and that for God’s sake, I should just 
be happy cows don’t fly. 

This amused him mightily. But to 
me it was just another flavor of heap- 
ing shit. That’s how I left him, laugh- 
ing. But I couldn’t help but wonder, 
would he still be laughing when he 
sees the telltale tracks I left across his 
off-white carpet? 

At last. After all these years, I’m 
finding a way to fight back. O 
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The Woman and the Fly 


ICE swirling in glasses _ rings like fine crystal 
giving rhythm to this evening of small talk 
weekend superflys 
flutter about helter skelter 
in a mating dance for women 
whose prized possession 
is the target of their ritual 
and as the evening wears on 
the cycle of games comes full circle 
allowing the players to drop their masks 
and depart by twos and threes 
leaving thinkers and loners to drift 
into the tired night 
which whispers softly providing the rhythm 
to rock the woman and the fly 
gently asleep 


during good times we show them off at star-studded occasions 
and candle lit evenings 
our hearts aglow as our love blossoms and grows 
like Cherokee rose in spring 
But this delicate flower of souls can fade 
our fine suit becomes worn and frayed 
afew washings and the fit is too tight 
so you attempt to stretch it back to soothing dimensions 
but the more you wearit the more it wears 
until with reluctance and pain 
you discard the remains in that corner marked 
MEMORIES 
only to find yourself going back time and again 
but all in vain 
a shrunken suit won’t fit 
rainbows don’t last 


Mickie Dion Thompson 


Relationships 
relationships are like fine clothes 
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r. Fanderbelt entered the din- 
ing room dressed in his morn- 
ing robe and sat down at the 
_ end of a twenty-foot redwood burl 
table. Arranged in precise order at his 
place were a porcelain cereal bowl 
with matching milk pitcher and sugar 
bowl, a sterling silver spoon, and the 
morning newspaper with the sports 
section on top. A box of Cheerios was 
within easy reach. 

To maintain his health, Mr. Fan- 
derbelt followed a daily routine of 
exercise, light work and a Cheerios 
breakfast; it had served him well 
through most of his fifty-three years. 
Part of this tradition was reading the 
sports news, an activity he performed 
while sprinkling two spoonfuls from 
the sugar bowl on his cereal. He 
poured milk over the Cheerios while 
checking the previous day’s baseball 
scores. 

The cereal began bubbling slightly 
and emitting strange fumes, but Mr. 
Fanderbelt did not notice. When he 
stuck his spoon into the now turbulent 
milk visible smoke rose from the bowl. 
Mr. Fanderbelt peered at the cereal, 
frowned and yelled, “Creighton! 
Creighton, come here.” 

Creighton approached from the 
direction of the library. He appeared 
about five years younger than Mr. 
Fanderbelt, and wore a black tuxedo 
with tails, starched white shirt and a 
black bow tie. He carried a silver tray 
in one hand and had a white towel in 
the other. His face was thin and 
reserved, with a mouth that was too 
small for his head. There was a half- 
smile on his lips. 

“Sir?” 

“Really, Creighton,” scowled Mr. 
Fanderbelt. “Chemicals in my morn- 
ing cereal. Can’t you show a bit more 
imagination than that?” 

Creighton leaned over the charred 
cavity in the table where the bowl had 
been a minute before. “Too much 
sugar, sir,” he announced as he swept 
the smoking debris onto the tray, 
turned and left the OO 
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The Inheritance 


By Pat Justice 


Creighton and Mr. Fanderbelt were 
the only occupants of an immense 
three-story mansion surrounded by a 
thirty-five-acre estate. Mrs. Fander- 
belt had died a few weeks before, 
leaving her last husband and their 
long-time butler equal heirs to a for- 
tune she had amassed from previous 
spouses. It was said to be more than 
one billion dollars. 

Mrs. Fanderbelt had once been 
happy with her marriage to Mr. Fan- 
derbelt, but with the passage of time 
she realized that his interest lay more 
in her willthan her person. Creighton, 
a loyal and able servant, had under- 
stood her needs and expanded his 
duties to include certain athletic ser- 
vices for her. Grateful as she was she 
knew that Creighton’s allegiance was 
calculated to increase his personal 
fortune. 

So Mrs. Fanderbelt decided to di- 
vide her money between them. They 
were both informed of this decision 
when it became apparent she would 
not recover from a prolonged illness. 
What they were not told, however, 
was that her will also stated that 
neither would receive his inheritance 
unless he, in turn, willed his estate to 
the other. Creighton must bequeath 
his money to Mr. Fanderbelt and vice 
versa. 

The heirs immediately recognized 
the advantage to themselves of the 
other’s premature death. No sooner 
was the funeral over than the first 
murderous attempts were made... 
and botched. After clumsily trying to 
use knives and guns on each other 
they decided that, true to Mrs. Fan- 
derbelt’s spirit, there was a proper 


way of doing everything, including 
murder. 

To make it fair and sporting they 
agreed that the victim must take an 
active role in his own demise, such as 
Mr. Fanderbelt sprinkling “sugar” on 
his cereal. This would result in more 
creative methods of mayhem, as be- 
fitted men of their rank. Above all, 
they wished to maintain the dignity 
and propriety of Mrs. Fanderbelt, 
whose money, after all,was at stake. 

Mr. Fanderbelt had gone to the 
television room to continue reading 
his paper. His chair was at one end of 
the room, fifty feet away from the 
television at the opposite end. Enor- 
mous windowpanes extended the full 
wall height, illuminating the room and 
its plush chairs, tables, and extravag- 
ant sculpture, all picked to Mrs. Fan- 
derbelt’s taste. Mr. Fanderbelt took a 
cheap cigar from a box sitting on the 
antique lightstand beside him. 

“Creighton!” he yelled. He ex- 
changed the sports section for the 
front page. 

“Creighton came in at the far end 
of the room; this time he carried a 
small feather duster. “Sir?” 

“Creighton,” said Mr. Fanderbelt, 
lowering his paper. “Turn on the tele- 
vision, will you?” He resumed reading 
the front page and smoking his cigar. 

Creighton walked to the television 
set and reached over to switch it on; 
then he hesitated. He looked at the 
normal-appearing set, then to the 
far end of the room at Mr. Fan- 


derbelt, hidden ex- 
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cept for a pair of legs crossed under 
the newspaper. He withdrew his 
hand, walked over to Mr. Fanderbelt, 
and took a small remote control unit 
sitting on the lightstand. He turned 
around, pointed the control at the 
television, and pressed the button. 
The television exploded, breaking 
two of the five windows, toppling 


various artworks, and_ spreading 
smoke, dust, and debris all over the 
room. 


“Television, sir, as you wished,” 
said Creighton, and he left the room 
to continue his dusting. 

Mr. Fanderbelt stepped into the 
estate’s motorcycle shed wearing his 
silver riding outfit with blue and white 
pinstripes, a white, slightly nicked 
helmet, sunglasses and gloves. He 
examined the big blue touring bike for 
oil leaks, rust, and signs of Creighton. 
Finding none, he lifted the door, 
started the motorcycle, and eased out 


into the driveway leading to the gate. 


He was looking at the row of 
magnificent eucalyptus trees outside 
the gate when he ran over awire a few 
inches off the ground. The twang of a 
mechanical bow was quickly followed 
by the thud of an arrow striking a soft 
object. 

It was the back tire of Mr. Fander- 
belt’s motorcycle. The bike came to 
an immediate halt, semi-sideways, on 
the pavement; Mr. Fanderbelt went 
flying into the road shoulder. Dusting 
himself off, he walked over to his 
fallen cycle, its cruel wound still ooz- 
ing air as the back tire spun slowly toa 
deflated death. 

b Somewhat stunned, Mr. Fander- 
belt stared at his motorcycle. “Poor 
Gertie,” he sighed. He took off his 
helmet, placed it over his heart for a 
moment, and began walking som- 

berly back to the house. 


Later that day, Mr. Fanderbelt 
summoned Creighton into the study. 
“I need to go to town on an errand,” 
he said. “Please get the car ready.” 

Creighton went outside and drove 
the car, a 1934 Pierce-Arrow, to the 
front door of the house. Mr. Fander- 
belt emerged wearing a yellow suit 
with white pinstripes and a yellow felt 
derby hat. He was wringing his hands 
in front of him. 

“Stop by the shed before we go,” 
he said to Creighton as he got in. “I 
have misplaced my gloves and| might 
have left them there.” 

Creighton drove the car to the shed 
and got out. Ashe lifted the shed door 
handle, an arrow flew past him and 
struck the car. The head buried itself 
in the fender and the shaft protruded 
from the smooth curve of the metal. 
Creighton glanced at it indifferently 
and continued his search for the 
gloves. Mr. Fanderbelt got out of the 
car and inspected the damage. 

Creighton returned with the 
gloves. “Here you are, sir.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Fanderbelt, taking 
them. “Thank you.” 

“T suppose we shall have to get a 
fresh coat of paint, sir,” said Creigh- 
ton. 

“Yes, | suppose. I did rather like 
your idea of archery, though,” said 
Mr. Fanderbelt. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Creighton, 
opening the door for Mr. Fanderbelt. 
He closed the door, got into the 
driver’s seat, and drove off. 

Mr. Fanderbelt sent Creighton to 
fix the car the next morning so that it 
would be ready for a drive that after- 
noon. When the butler returned he 
found Mr. Fanderbelt in the library 
reading. “The car is ready, sir,” he 
said. 

Mr. Fanderbelt was already 
dressed, so they went directly to the 
car. As he opened the door for Mr. 
Fanderbelt, Creighton stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Oh, I’m sorry sir,” he said, clutch- 
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ing his coat pocket. “I seem to have 
forgotten my glasses.” 

Creighton went back into the house 
and Mr. Fanderbelt sat down in the 
back seat. He started to close the door 
but then thought it might be wise to 
wait for Creighton outside the car. As 
he stepped away from the car he gave 
the door a push. 

When the door snapped shut, the 
car exploded, raising the whole back 
end off the ground and knocking Mr. 
Fanderbelt hat first onto the grass. 

When Creighton returned, Mr. 
Fanderbelt was standing up, dusting 
off his pants and coat, and flames 
were pouring out of the blown-out 
windows of the car. 

“This raises a problem for your 
drive, sir,” said Creighton. 

“T guess I'll have to get a new car 
now,” said Mr. Fanderbelt, looking at 
the smoking ruins. 

“No need, sir,” Creighton added 
quickly. “Ill get it for you.” 

“No, Creighton, I'll get the car.” 

They looked at each other for a 
moment and then smiled. “We'll go 
get the car,” they said together. 
The next day they took a taxi to the 


section of town where the car dealer- | 
ships were and looked at new cars for | 


several hours. It was in vain. They 
didn’t find any they liked. 

“Well, sir, let’s try one more across 
the street,” suggested Creighton, his 
eye on a heavy dealership sign hang- 
ing by only a thin wire. 

“Very well,” grunted Mr. Fander- 
belt. “But this is the last one. I’m tired 
of looking at all these cars.” 

“Oh, it will be our last stop, sir. Of 
that you can be sure.” 

Mr. Fanderbelt waved toward 
Creighton. “You may go first,” he 
said, smiling. 

“No, sir, you may go first,” said 
Creighton with a grin. 

“Alright, let’s go together,” said 
Mr. Fanderbelt. Linking arms, their 
eyes never leaving each other’s faces, 
they stepped off the curb and right 
into the path of a speeding truck. 
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Controlled Growth 
AT ELEVEN MONTHS 


THIS BABY WAS CONSIDERED ADORABLE. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS LATER... 
SNOOKUMS IS A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESSMAN 


Oh-what a darling 
little baby] 


OY, 
(and he was 
such a cute kid... 
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Metamorphoses: 
Three Distorted Cartoons 


by Jim Sylvester 


Second Smartest Man on Earth (or Life in a Think Tank) 


With the recent light beer boom, 
my colleagues and | have been 
working on improving the breed. 


It all comes back 
except a spoontul. 


Months of work have resulted not only 
in a lighter light, but a beer that also | | MEN 
appears to be recyclable... 


mam 
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UNIVERCITY 


7 GRADUATES! 
Your complete outfitter Got Your first job? 
S — Get your first home! 


SALES — RENTALS — INSTRUCTION Call. . .Condo Speciali 
all. . .Condo Specialist 


BACKPACKING e NORDIC SKIING 


pew MOUNTAINEERING e TENNIS Chery! Kenyon 


Realtor 
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Seal Beach, Calif. 90740 
598-1326 
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The Nail Parlor 


Specializing in... 
NAIL EXTENTIONS e FACIALS ¢ MAKE-UP 
EYELASHES e MANICURES e PEDICURES 


Abu ABD 


Fine Hair Cutting Located Within the Nail Parlor 


Your campus radio station 
“rock and talk” 


ksul 
90.1 fim 


“the station with you in mind” 


200-A ARGONNE BELMONT SHORE 
BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 433-6690 or 434-3377 


your 


driver’s license 
could save 
someone’s life 
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Don't miss 
WEEKEND 


The new recreation 
supplement to the For informal 
TRANSPLANTATION 


“Daily Forty- Niner COUNCIL 


Or Write 
P.O. Box 24000 


| Los Angeles, CA 90024 
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For Information 
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THE CHURCH OF SCIENTOLOGY’ 
invites you to examine 
The startling facts of life before life 


COME IN TO THE NEAREST CHURCH TODAY 
NON-DENOMINATIONAL — ALL WELCOME 
Mon. — Fri. 7:00 -10:30 pm Seven Days a Week 1:00-5:00 pm 


CHURCH OF SCIENTOLOGY If CHURCH OF SCIENTOLOGY 
MISSION OF LONG BEACH = = MISSION OF SOUTH BAY 
1261 Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach, Ca 90813 607 So. Pacific Coast Hwy.. Redondo Beach, Ca. 90277 
(213) 432-5466 (213) 540-0066 
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